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Need help with future goals? | 


Have you given much thought to 
who you really are, and where you 
want to go from here? Life can 
happen to you, or you can shape 
what happens. 


If you want to devote one day to 
answering some questions about 
yourself and your future, take time 
to participate in a Life Planning 
Workshop offered twice this 
semester. 


The workshop, a_ six-hour ex- 
perience, is designed to assist you in 
becoming aware that you are the 
prime determiner of your own 
future. Sponsored by the College 
Counseling Center, the experience is 
a series of structured exercises in 
which you are encouraged to look at 
where you are now, and make plans 


for where you want to be tomorrow. 

The workshop encourages par- 
ticipants to take a look at their whole 
life, not just one segment, and then 
plan realistically. 


Through the workshop, the par- 
ticipant is assisted in making 
behavior change goals for herself -- 
both short-term and long term. This 
means a person is helped to plan 
specifically, not just in general 
terms, what she will do. All 
decisions must be realistically 
thought out and their ramifications 
considered, 


Workshop participants are placed 
in groups of four or five with one 
facilitator (one who has been th- 
rough the workshop but who will not 
actively participate). Anyone at 


Clarke or Loras is eligible to attend, 
including faculty and staff. Simply 
fill out an application form available 
on the main bulletin board in the 
carpeted hall or outside room 111 
EKH. Participants are usually 
served on a first-come, first-serve 
basis. Some screening, however, is 
done on the basis of the information 
received through the application 
form. 

You will then be contacted 
regarding the time and location of 
the workshop. There is no charge. 
The workshops will be held Feb. 2 
and March 30 from 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
Make sure your application is 
returned to Dr. Jerry Jorgensen at 
least three days prior to the 
workshop you wish to attend. Think 
ahead. . .think of your tomorrow. 
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Winter 
reality 


Our mirage of spring has dis- 
appeared with the arrival of 
several inches of snow these 
past few days. For the snow 
job it has done at Clarke, 
please see page four. 


Name Students to Arts Council 


The art and music departments of 
Clarke have announced the ap- 
pointment of fine arts students 
Mary Lammer, Liz Linder and 
Nancy Meis to membership on the 
Student Advisory Committee of the 
Iowa Arts Council. 

This committee is composed of 
representatives from all colleges in 
the state and is an official advisory 
board of the Arts Council. The 


Future students 
discuss Clarke 


Four alumni-sponsored Pro- 
spective Student Parties are taking 
place in Chicago. Interested ap- 
plicants receive a chance to view 
Clarke's Color  Sight-Sound 
Presentation and to discuss 
academic and career programs with 
faculty members. They also have an 
opportunity to meet Clarke 
President Robert Giroux, and to 
chat with Clarke women about 
Student life. 

On January 27a party will be held 
in Glenview. Future parties are 
planned for February 10 at Hanover 
Park, March 4 on Chicago’s south 
side, and March 10 on the west side. 
Tentative meetings in Iowa are also 
being scheduled. 

Students who know of girls in- 
terested in attending should contact 
Ruth O'Rourke in the Admissions 
Office. 


purpose of the committee is to ad- 
vise the Arts Council on student- 
related matters and to create 
programs in the arts for the students 
of Iowa. In the past, committee 
activities have ranged from giving 
small grants to student filmmakers 
to presenting regional performing 
arts festivals and creating a one- 
hour television special featuring 
student performers. 

Iowa College Art, a competitive 
touring exhibit, is the major activity 
of the committee for the 1973-74 
school year. The exhibit is open to 
any full-time student enrolled in an 
Iowa college. Four cash awards will 


be given, and works selected from 
the exhibit will tour the colleges of 
the state during 1974-75. 

The Student Advisory Committee 
is the sponsor of the bi-monthly 
newsletter, Student Events 
Calendar, which lists the performing 
and visual arts events created for 
and by students on Iowa campuses. 

As the Clarke delegates to the 
Student Advisory Committee, 
Linder, Lammer and Meis will share 
the responsibility of supplying in- 
formation for the events calendar, 
and distributing information about 
the Iowa College Art and other 
projects on campus. 
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Four-fifths of art faculty 
‘pictured’ in UD exhibit 


By Laurie Wolf 
Staff Writer 


Four of the five faculty members 
from Clarke’s art department are 
pictured in paintings, drawings, and 
prints at the University of Dubuque 
Art Gallery now through Feb. 15. 
This two-dimensional show, which 
varies from its explosive colors to 
low-key pencil drawings, has the 
power to capture and hold your 
fullest attention. 

Sister Helen Kerrigan is dis- 
playing her large acrylic paintings. 
The subject matter is both realistic 
and abstract. The abstract paintings 
are bold splashes of color. As one 
becomes aware of the simple 
geometric shapes in the paintings, 
the parts seem to belong together 
and to be made for each other. One 
perceives harmony in the objects 
and thus feels harmony within 
herself. 

John ‘Kosolcharoen has five prints 
on display. His subject matter in- 
cludes a spotted jewfish, ALH anda 
self-portrait. 

Doug Schlesier enjoys using 
mixed media ina single drawing. He 
uses anything from tape and foil to 
an air brush compressor and air gun 
as a drawing instrument. Doug’s 


drawings are, in his opinion, in- 
timate, romantic and insipid. His 
subject matter varies from self- 
portraits to friends and acquain- 
tances. 

Ceramics are absent from Sr. 
Carmelle Zserdin’s display. Her 
drawings are realistic and rep- 
resentational. Her subject matter 
includes people she knows (like Sr. 
Carol Blitgen) and self-portraits. 
Like Schlesier, Sr. Carmelle enjoys 
playing with materials, form, ideas 
and media. Her self-portraits are 
taken from photographs when she 
was in Japan. One such portrait is 
entitled ‘“‘Kimono.’’ She also used 
mirror images in doing these self- 
portraits. One may not see much 
resemblance between Sister and her 
self-portraits since they are deeply 
psychological. A person cannot see 
himself as others do so therefore 
paints himself from a_ personal 
image of himself, says Sr. Carmelle. 

Most people who have seen this 
display have voiced an enthusiastic 
response, Even the janitor found the 
paintings very interesting. The 
display is worth your while, even if 
you do not know much about art. 
Most of the paintings can be pur- 
chased through the University of 
Dubuque. 


Present health panel 


Another in the Clarke Community 
Service Series will be presented 
Wednesday, Jan. 30 at 7:30 p.m. in 
ALH. Entitled Health Related 
Careers, the evening will consist of a 
panel and small group conferences 
examining different areas of the 
growing health fields. 


Sponsored _ by Continuing 
Education for Women (CEW), the 
presentations will be: Hospital 


services, Larry Torgler; medical 
assistant, Jeanne Green, CMA) 
medical technology, Mary La- 
Pointe; mental health, Ann Ernst; 
nursing, Vivian Shubert, RN; 
nutrition, Barbara Schick; 
rehabilitation, Leanne Cox, and 
retardation, Ray DeNeede. 

Allare invited to the presentations 
and conferences. There will be an 
open house in all the laboratories 
after the program. 


Women series probes 


‘a life of one’s own’ 


“‘A Life of One’s Own,” the second 
in this year’s “I Am Women” 
speaker series, will be presented 
Jan. 29 at 8p.m. in ALH. The focus of 
the evening will be how varied 
lifestyles have been combined with 
careers. 

Representing the lifestyle of the 
single career woman will be 
Telegraph Herald Horizon’s editor 
Mary Maushard. A 1970 Clarke 
graduate, Maushard will speak 
about ‘‘Going It Alone.” 

Combining an active career at a 


hospital with a family is Joan 
Schneider Kershner, class of 1945. 
Now of Tampa, Fla., Kershner will 
discuss the ‘“‘Mix and Match’’ of 
family and job. 

The ‘‘Family Affair’ will be the 
topic for Gerry Staehlin Klingles- 
mith of Wheaton, Md. This graduate 
of the class of 1962 will talk about 
leaving her career to raise a family. 

For an interesting discussion of 
lifestyles open to women today don’t 
miss ‘‘A Life of One’s Own.” Ad- 
mission is free. 


around the dubuque colleges 


A prospective student See and Ski 
Weekend is scheduled for February 
22 to 24 at Clarke. 

Tentative activities include skiing, 
skating, an academic information 
session, and an acting workshop. 
Other programs are being planned 
in the Admissions Office. 

“We're going to need lots of 
student help to pull it off,’ says Ruth 
O'Rourke of the Admissions Office. 
Further information can be obtained 
from her or other Admissions 
personnel. 


* * * 
Phoenix is sponsoring a sym- 
posium on Thursday, Feb. 7 at 7 p.m. 


The evening will feature four 
workers and directors in Dubuque 
social work and volunteer agencies. 
Presentations about their work will 
help to suggest what students can do 
to recognize and alleviate the needs 
of our friends. The speakers will also 
give possibilities for becoming in- 
volved in volunteer action in 
Dubuque. 
* * * 

Anyone interested in helping 
Louise Ottavi and CEW to plan the 
upcoming Women's Awareness 
Week is encouraged to stop by the 
CEW office with ideas. Scheduled 
for April 1-5, the week promises to be 
filled with the products of active, 


creative women today. 
* * * 
Don’t forget to attend the Faculty- 
Student Department meetings on 
Thursday, Jan. 31 at 2:20. Check 
with your department chair persons 
about the location. 
* * * 
Currently on exhibit at the Flora 
Park Barn is a fascinating display 
entitled Travels in the Interior of 
North America in Years 1832-34. The 
show consists of original sketches 
and paintings of Indian settlements 
in those years by artist Karl Bod- 
mer. Don’t miss this exhibit at the 
Barn which ends Feb. 10. 
* * * 


Many people have remarked on 
the cleaver print’s of Noah’s ark 
hanging in the MJH concourse. This 
delightful art work was done by 
Arthur Geisert, a printmaker from 
Galena. 

Geisert taught at Concordia 
Teacher's College in River Forest, 
Ill., for five years, and at Concordia 
Teacher's College in Seward, Neb. 

His publications include several 
articles in the children’s book 
Orange Scarf published in 1970. A 
recent exhibit of his work was held 
at the New Horizons in Chicago. 
Along with these credits, Standard 
Oil purchased 15 of Geisert's prints 
for their collection. 
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By MaureenO’Hara 

It was the middle of Communion in the 
weekly Mass at Immaculate Conception High 
School. It brought me back a bit to my own 
high school days, except that this time I was 
the teacher. And there were only eight or nine 
kids at the altar rail, with the rest of the 
predominantly Baptist congregation looking 
on with polite reverence, And the Madonna in 
the altar hanging was wearing an Afro anda 
Da shiki. , 

Asix foot junior named Milton was trying to 
ask me how to pronounce Debbie’s last name. 
Puzzled, I pronounced ‘‘Vorwald”’ for him a 
few times, and sat back to.wait for Debbie to 
finish her one-handed rendition of the exit 
hymn on the organ. (She had dislocated her 
shoulder playing basketball one Saturday 
afternoon.) : 

Suddenly, I realized that Milton was on his 
feet asking for a round of applause for 
Maureen O’Hara and Debbie Vorwald for 
coming down to teach for nine weeks. I 
mumbled an embarrassed thanks and im- 
mediately forgot Milton’s attempted murder 
the week before when he accidentally stepped 
on the accelerator too hard and sent Sr. Nick 
and me sprawling across the back of the pick- 
up truck. oe 

On the way out of Mass I tried to decide if 
Milton’s turning our actual four-week stay 
into a nine-week one was a cut or a com- 
pliment. Actually, I could understand the 
mistake. Sometimes it seemed years ago and 
then again only minutes since Debbie and I 
had boarded that Greyhound bus. Even then it 
was hard to believe that we were actually 
going to student teach in Clarksdale, Miss., 
for four weeks. The reality didn’t hit us until 
we watched the sun come up over the great 
flat expance of cotton fields. I remember 
trying to dispel a twinge of regret over the 
white Christmas I was leaving behind, by 
convincing myself that if I squinted and used 
a little imagination, it almost looked like 
snow! But as the bus penetrated deeper into 
the South, the drawls became more 
pronounced, and we began to peel off our 
northern clothing, I knew my illusion was 
merely that. 

When we arrived at Clarksdale, two little 
sisters in baggy K-Mart blue jeans and tennis 
shoes greeted us and brought us to the white 
frame house and the school bordered by a 
cottonfield that was to be home for the next 
four weeks. 

One of the first things we got was a tour of 
the school. The four classrooms and two 
mobile units were a far cry from Hempstead 
and Wahlert, but its little idiosycrasies gave it 
“character”: the fact that none of the 
rooms were connected by hallways which 
necessitated going outside to get from class to 
class and sometimes meant wearing coats in 
the drafty classrooms; the sidewalks that the 
nuns and students had laid which were a little 
on the lumpy side but kept us out of mud; the 
old couch in the back of the geometry class; 
the map of Spain and South America one of 
the students had painted on the wall of 
Spanish class (few people even noticed that 
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From Clarke to Clark 


Maureen O’Hara (above) and Deb- 
bie Vorwald (right) are captured 
“in action’ during their teaching, 
and their being taught, in Clarks- 
dale, Miss. 


Buenos Aires was in the wrong place), and the 
mobile unit that was divided into a kin- 
dergarten and science laboratory. (One got 
used to having Jingle Bells form the 
background music for biology movies.) 

And thus began our four weeks. Four weeks 
of wading through puddles, muttering in 
disgust that I always thought ‘Mississippi 
Mud” referred to the river, not the state. 
They were four weeks of the usual oc- 
cupational hazards of teaching high school 
students: dragging nicotine fiends out of the 
john, struggling over lesson plans, crying 
over the first test the whole class flunked, 
trying to break up games of keep away in the 


back of the room. 

But the darker moments were outshone and 
outnumbered by the brighter ones. There 
were the rainy days kids would offer me room 
under their umbrellas, the morning ritual of 
the brotherhood handshake with Melvin, the 
unabashed curiosity about everything from 
college life in Dubuque to the periodic chart to 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and of course the day 
my supervisor came and my senior English 
class offered words of encouragement and 
then proceeded to produce a response that 
would have made any teacher look good. 

The faculty, too, was one of the brighter 
spots. The high school faculty consisted of 


sdale and back 


five very dedicated and versatile people, 
They had to be both dedicated and versatile 
when you considered one typical work load: 
teaching English, psychology and Spanish 
classes, and basketball, serving as counselor 
to all 100 students, editing copy for the 
yearbook, handling all transcripts, 
monitoring the junior class, serving as 
athletic director, and sharing administrative 
and janitorial duties with the rest of a five- 
member team administration. Moreover, 
they had to be a very dedicated and versatile 
group in order to daily buck the financial and 
societal realities they face, in addition to the 
normal educational problems, and_ still 
emerge with idealism and enthusiasm intact. 

Perhaps the only things that really 
bothered me about those four weeks was the 
recurring question “Why did you want to 
student teach in Clarksdale, Miss.?” My 
stock answer was that I’d always wanted to 
say I’d been south for the winter. Probably, I 
was just too ashamed to admit the real 
reason: that I’d come to learn more than to 
teach, and that I had left there having learned 
much more than I had taught. The favorite 
part of my English classes was being side- 
tracked. The first day I sat in a little dis- 
comfort listening to 30 Mississippi black 
students explain why they thought all white 
northerners were hypocrites and all black 
northerners were a pseudo-black. Then there 
were the mini “black history courses’’ that 
enlightened me to such facts that the first 
man to die in the American Revolution was 
black, that a black man really discovered the 
North Pole while Commander Perry lay in 
bed with frostbite. I learned about theaters 
that four years ago had special back doers 
and balcony seats for blacks, and doctois’ 
offices that still separate waiting rooms color- 
coded for their patients, and that Mississippi 
voted out the compulsory education law when 
the U.S. voted in the desegregation law. I 
can’t even count all the cultural lessons: the 
grits I learned to like, or the pecans I learned 
to pick (as soon as somebody showed me what 
one looked like!), or that the second time I 
took the taxi back from town I didn’t even 
have to tell the driver where I was going, or 
that ‘‘Quit fussin’, I can see where your folks 
be coming from” translates ‘‘Quit fussin’, I 
understand what you guys mean.” 

I suppose it’s impossible to express in an 
article what we learned to feel for a place in 
one month. One of my students hesitated at 
our offer to keep a correspondence going. 
With his usual gunning pessimism, he 
predicted we’d forget about Clarksdale in a 
few weeks because ‘“‘You can’t expect to 
remember folks you’ve only known for four 
weeks.’’ Well, maybe the correspondence will 
die off, and maybe we’ll never get back to 
visit like we hope, and probably we’ll never 
make the millions we’d like to send for an 
honest-to-God gym and a cafeteria, and a 
janitor and a basketball coach who get paid. 
However, as for forgetting those folks we’d 
only known for four weeks, well, that same 
guy said Alabama would beat Notre Dame in 
the Sugar Bowl, too. 


Survey says sex discrimination self-imposed 


Asurvey conducted among the 6,000 female 
undergraduate students at Purdue University 
by Redbook magazine revealed that although 
the large majority (92 per cent) believe 
women are discriminated against in business 
and 80 per cent feel they are degraded by the 
communications media, most of them do not 
think that men are to blame for this dis- 
crimination. 

Emphasizing that the Purdue survey 
cannot be considered representative of all 
college women in the United States, Redbook 
Editor-in-Chief Sey Chassler said that 
nevertheless the magazine was surprised to 
find these college women far less supportive 
of the movement for equality than women as 
a whole. 

Comparing the results of the Purdue survey 
with a national survey conducted by Redbook 
last year, Chassler said that only 29 per cent 
of the college women were strongly or 
generally in favor of the Women’s Liberation 
Movement, compared to 53 per cent of the 
single women who responded to the national 
survey. The students were also more inclined 
(50 per cent) than the single women 
nationally (37 per cent) to view members of 
the WLM as aggressive or neurotic women or 
women with sexual problems. 

More than 20 per cent of the Purdue women 
said the Women’s Liberation Movement had 
made them “dislike women more,” while 
only 3.5 per cent of the national sample felt 
this way, and the majority (54 per cent did not 
feel the Movement would have any effect on 
their lives. 

Although the large majority of the student 
respondents felt they had been discriminated 


against as women in some way, they were not 
members of any women’s organization and 54 
per cent said that the best way for women to 
overcome discrimination was to work with 
men in organized groups. Only 38 per cent of 
the single women nationally saw this app- 
roach as a feasible solution. 

Nearly 92 per cent of the students agreed 
that women earn less: money for doing the 
same work as men, yet 43 per cent held to the 
belief that if a woman really wants to get 
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No need 
to ‘butt in' 


As Clarke students of two years, we have 
noticed that courtesy is not evident in many 
persons attending this school. We are 
speaking of courtesy in perhaps one of the 
simplest levels of dorm life -- the cafeteria 
line. Why is it that many nights we stand iin 
line for half an hour or more? Is it due to slow 
service in the line? Possibly, but we believe it 
is due to the fact that twenty people (and we 
have not exaggerated: we have counted many 


ahead, there is little to stop her. 

A total of 2,175 women students responded 
to the 100-question questionnaire distributed 
by Redbook. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
respondents were single and under 24. 
Although 22 per cent of them are planning to 
combine marriage or a love relationship with 
a career, 43 per cent said they would not want 
their husbands to help with child care and 
housework. 


As a person sympathetic to the goals of 


times) have stepped in front of us j i 
us in the |]: 
If some people can go to the end of the ine 


reason, such as the n 
fein bends a eed to catch the shut- 


attended in a few 
courtesy to let 


quickly. However, we do not think this is the 


you're getting 
€ go to the end 


Thank you, 
Sharon J otgensen 
Meg Getman 


Women’s Liberation, Chassler said he was 
encouraged to find that as they mature the 
Student’s attitudes change somewhat. 
“Seniors are more aware of discrimination 
than freshmen, juniors and sophomores, and 
they are slightly more in favor of Women’s 
Lib. While the large majority expects to 
combine marriage and career, they also 
favor the type of marriage that runs on an 
equal division of the labor involved in 
maintaining a home and raising a family.” 
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First (semester) impressions of Clarke by... 


,.. four 


By Laurie Wolf 
Staff Writer 

In the small community that is Clarke, 
most students have noted the presence of or 
become friends of four native Panamanian 
students. 

Anita Esquivel and Isabel Boyd started 
here last semester while Maria Fabrega and 
Marcela Orillac just arrived for the spring 
semester. In Panama, the school year ends 
after Christmas, which is the reason Marcela 
and Maria just came. These two students both 
agreed that they like Clarke a lot but are still 
quite homesick. Isabel and Anita were able to 
further elaborate on their adventures thus far 
in the United States. 

Both Anita and Isabel are part American, 
Anita's aunt, a 1955 Clarke alumna, interested 
the two girls in Clarke. They both wanted a 
small college and Anita notes that Clarke is 
one of the few small schools which has nut- 
rition, her intended major. Anita’s mother, of 
German-Polish descent, is from Chicago 
whereas Isabel’s father is American-born. 
Anita’s maternal grandparents live in 
Janesville, Wis., so she has frequently visited 
them. The two girls agree on what they do and 
do not like about their stay so far. Isabel 
remarked with definite emphasis that she 
detests the food. Anita chimed in, ‘It helps 
my diet.” The girls do enjoy Shot Tower 
pizza, though. 

Anita and Isabel both flew home for Ch- 
ristmas where they enjoyed sunbathing and 
seeing their boyfriends. On the 14-hour trip, 
their luggage was lost but has now been 
recovered. Christmas in Panama is cele- 
brated in much the same way as in the States 
as many relatives come to visit and feast with 
their families. The custom of ‘‘La Posada,” 
where the parish people reenact the journey 
of the Virgin Mary and Joseph from house to 
house in search of a place to stay, is followed 
in Panama. 

Over Thanksgiving, Anita and Isabel ex- 
perienced life in typical small mid-western 
towns. Isabel went to Burlington while Anita 
stayed with her roommate, Chris Studer, in 
Wesley. The two get along magnificently, 
especially since Chris is taking first year 
Spanish this year. 

The four girls explained that the education 
system is quite different in Panama. All four 
are from Panama City which has a population 
of nearly one million. In Panama, grammar 
school ends at sixth grade and then high 
school begins. All the girls have studied 
English since kindergarten. In high school, 
the girls chose to enroll in either a business or 
science school. Anita and Maria, who are 
majoring in dietetics, were in the science 


Panamanians (s 


Panamanian students are, from left, Maria, Marcela, Anita and Isabel. 


school so they were required to take a little 
French. Isabel, a management science 
major, and Marcela, a computer science 
major, went to the business school. Maria and 
Isabel have known each other since high 
school. Anita and Isabel are continuing their 
Spanish studies here at Clarke with a 
civilization of Spain course. They see it as a 
preparation for their junior year when they 
hope to study in Spain for a year. 

The girls remarked that Panamanian 
families are generally larger than American 
families. Maria’s family consists of six 
children. Her father is vice-president of 
Braniff Air Lines, a fact which interested the 
other girls. Anita’s father is a physician as 
are her two uncles. Isabel has four sisters and 
one brother. Marcela’s father is an engineer 
and they also have six children. 

Politically, Panama has a military 
government and an absolute dictator. Anita 
stated that the poor favor this type of regime. 
Although women’s lib has not been quite as 
successful in Panama, educational op- 
portunities are equal for both sexes. Women 
do wear slacks but Anita exclaimed that she 
would never dress as grubby at home as she 
does at Clarke. 

The girls agreed that entertainment is 
similar in Panama as here. They go to the 
show often but also enjoy numerous water 


... Keiko from Mutsu City 


By Eileen Enzler 
Staff Writer 

Keiko Komiya, a junior at Clarke, hails 
from Mutsu City, a town of about 40,000 people 
in the most northern part of Japan, Keiko has 
a goal which she has been working toward 
since an early age. She has long had the hope 
to teach English in junior high schools in 
small Japanese towns where there is a great 
need for English teachers. 

Since junior high school, Keiko has been 
studying English. Junior high schools in 
Japan require English for the three years. 
Keiko went on to high school although it is not 
compulsory. She attended a Catholic women’s 
college called Ake-Ni-Hoshi in Aomori City. 
Ake-Ni-Hoshi is well known in Keiko’s 
prefecture, comparable to a state in this 
country, for its English department. She 
earned majors in English and in elementary 
education there. 

Even after nine years of English, Keiko 
wanted to come to the United States to 
become more fluent in the language and to 
really learn the ways of Americans. After 
applying for a scholarship from Rotary In- 
ternational, she had a written examination 
and an interview testing her English speaking 
abilities. The Rotary Organization arranged 
for Keiko to attend Clarke on scholarship for 
one year. 

Keiko finds the atmosphere at Clarke 
similar to that of Ake-Ni-Hoshi. It is her 
impression that students here study more 
than in the Japanese universities. Keiko 
explains this by saying, ‘‘Generally, there are 
only two examinations per year in a course 
taken at a university.”’ 

Keiko also was surprised to find such a 
great number of students working to help pay 
their tuition because in Japan most parents 


foot the bill. This is because to go beyond high 
school in Japan is not nearly so common as in 
the United States, although the number is 
increasing. Therefore, it is seen as an honor to 
put a son or daughter through the university. 

Keiko left Japan in June, 1973, for Oakland, 
Calif. where she spent 2 months at the English 
Language Service. Although students of 
many nationalities gather there for English 
language training, over 200 of the 300 students 
enrolled in the summer session were 
Japanese, 

In August, Keiko traveled to Dubuque and 
spent a week with an American family who 
belong to the Rotary Organization and keep in 
contact with her. 

For Christmas, Keiko visited a Japanese 
family now living in Norfolk, Virginia. 
Having lived on the West Coast, in the Mid- 
west, and now having visited the East Coast, 
Keiko finds the size of this country ‘‘over- 
whelming”’ and is impressed by the great 
variety in the people. 


As for her own country, Keiko intends to 
keep informed. Presently the energy crisis is 
a major problem. The yen is becoming 
weaker and weaker. ‘Because we have 
limited natural resources, we have to depend 
on imports,” Keiko says, ‘‘which we must buy 
with our yen. Of the imports, we particularly 
count on the Arab oil for all our industries. Of 
course, prices for our industrial goods are 
rising and then other countries do not buy as 
much from us,” 


Keiko, 22, finds the United States very 
different from Japan and_ therefore 
challenging. In fact, Keiko has already 
decided to spend an additional year at Clarke 
on her own to obtain her B.A. degree in 
English, 


sports. Fiestas are common every day. All 
the girls asserted that Latin males are indeed 
much more aggressive than Americans. 
American songs, television programs and 
movies are popular in Panama. Imagine a 
scene from ‘The Beverly Hillbillies,’ which 
is seen there, where Granny asks ‘‘Como 
estas, Jethro?” 
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In an era where international com- 
munication is important, it would be very 
beneficial to talk to these students as they 
themselves can tell you much more about 
their country. This is a unique opportunity to 
learn to appreciate another culture besides 
our own. Mucha suerte uds, chicas! (Good 
luck, girls!) 


(Photo by P. Rush) 


... and Edith from Nigeria 


By Pat Rush 
Staff Writer 

Edith Amusu, a foreign exchange student, 
thinks it is too early to ask her about Clarke. 
“If Thad my sister here I might feel more at 
home.” Edith’s home is in Lagos, Nigeria, 
and since she has been at Clarke and in 
Dubuque she has learned many different 
things. 

First, she had never seen snow before. ‘It 
was so beautiful when I first saw it but now 
I'm tired of it,” she said. ‘‘It is so cold.” Edith 
also had problems adjusting to the food. Most 
of the food is much spicier in Nigeria than it is 
here. *‘Hot dogs are my enemies but Whop- 
pers are my favorite,” Edith said. 


“The school system at Clarke is also a little 
bit different than what we have in my 
country," Edith commented. The major 
difference in Nigeria is that students are 
encouraged to form their own opinions rather 


than study it from books. “It took me some 
time to understand this,” she conceded. 

Although Edith has had problems adjusting 
to the American way of life, she has not en- 
countered any trouble with the language. She 
studied English first in grade school, and up 
until her graduation from high school in 1971. 
From 1971 until last fall she worked in Lagos 
as a clerk. 

Edith chose to come to Clarke because she 
wants to study computer science. ‘At least 
that’s what I'd like to do. Computer science is 
better here than in my country,” she said. 

Edith thinks most of the girls at Clarke are 
friendly and all of her teachers are “very 
helpful". She enjoys living in the city of 
Dubuque and her favorite pastimes are riding 
the buses and going downtown. 

Hopefully Edith will complete her 
education in the United States. Nevertheless, 
she still misses all her friends and family. 
“Honestly I do,” Edith confides. 
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x ‘Micro-teaching’ provides self-evaluation, experience 


By Lyn Healy 

Clinical Procedures and Field 
Experiences, an ominous sounding 
course title, is one of the most im- 
portant classes to most prospective 
teachers. - 

“The course is often referred to as 
‘micro-teaching;’’ says Jean Pirner, 
instructor of the course. ‘‘The 
students teach mini-lessons of about 
five minutes to groups of four or five 
children so they actually teach on a 
small scale.” 

The course is offered during the 
first quarter of the “professional 
semester,’’ the semester when 
prospective teachers do their 
student teaching. Those who are 
working toward elementary cer- 
tification take the course. 

“Micro-teaching allows our 
students to ease into their student 
teaching,” Pirner says. ‘‘By the end 
of the class they have worked with 
children and feel confident of their 
ability to handle a class of thirty.” 

The concept of micro-teaching 
comes from Dwight Allen of Stan- 
ford University. In his observations 
of teachers he was able to isolate 
specific teaching skills such as 
reinforcement, set and closure of 
lessons and questioning. Micro- 
teaching focuses on these skills of 
teaching whereas previous 
education courses the students have 
completed focused on subject 
matter. 

“Each week we concentrated on a 
different skill,’’ says Mary 
Tavegia,. a senior who completed 
her professional semester in 
December. ‘‘We were very cons- 
cious of how we asked questions or 
how we reinforced our students’ 
responses. With each progressive 
class we added another skill.” 

The prospective teachers work 
with small groups of children from 
St. Anthony's School located near 
here. Each week they work with a 
different grade level so they gain 
experience with children in grades 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6 and 8. 

“It is a great opportunity to work 
with different age groups,”’ says 
Sheila Ewers. ‘‘When you student 
teach you have to concentrate on one 
grade level for eight weeks, but 
since our Iowa certification is for 
levels kindergarten through eighth 
grade, it’s good to have exposure to 
other grade levels. Then we can see 
the different teaching methods in- 
volved." 

In Clinical Procedures and Field 
Experiences, the students not only 
work with different teaching skills 
and different grade levels, but also 
with different subject matter. Thus 
they develop and teach lessons in 
math, reading, science, children's 
literature and social studies. 
Therefore, a micro-teaching student 


might teach math to third graders 
concentrating on reinforcement in 
week one and children’s literature to 
sixth graders concentrating on 
asking probing questions in week 
five. 

“We try to organize the course so 
that our students have as much 
exposure as possible,” says Pirner. 
“The course is directed toward the 
student teacher and the skills she 
possesses, so evaluation is a 
primary function.” 

Evaluation is provided in three 
basic ways. First, as the student 
teachers her lesson she is video- 
taped. At her leisure she can review 
her tape by herself, with her inst- 
ructor or with classmates and 
determine what she wants to retain 
or change in her teaching style. 
Secondly, during each lesson she is 


critiqued by her peers who pay 
special attention to the skill being 
practiced in a given lesson. When 
she finishes each mini lesson, there 
is a group discussion and she 
receives written comments from her 
teammates. Another form of 
evaluation comes from the inst- 
ructor who moves from group to 
group observing the lesson. When 
the course nears completion, the 
students of the small groups also 
may evaluate the lesson. 

“To me the critiquing was one of 
the most important aspects of the 
course,” says Colleen Lowe. ‘‘When 
the other students get really serious 
and know they won’t hurt your 
feelings, they provide, excellent 
suggestions. As you teach you are 
unaware of each and everything you 
do and it’s beneficial to have 


Offer career development prograni 


For those of you who have thought 
out your life goals and are won- 
dering how to best implement them 
in terms of a career, the College 
Counseling Center has a program 
designed for you. 

It’s called the Career Develop- 
ment Group. By means of a battery 
of interest tests, the student is aided 
in deciding on a career, or a major, 
that helps achieve her personal 
goals. The tests help her look at 
important needs and factors in her 
life, and personalities are then 
matched with professions. 

Offered through the Loras Free 
University and the Counseling 


Honor Iowa musicians 


Musicians and other Iowans 
contributing significantly to the 
quality of life in Iowa are to be 
recognized in a_ special honors 
program sponsored by the Iowa Arts 
Council and endorsed by Governor 
Robert Ray. 

Qualified for nomination are any 
musician, composer, conductor, 
soloist, ensemble, patron, or other 
individual making a significant 
contribution to the musical life of the 
state. 

Recommendations from the public 
at large will go before a committee 
of experts who will study them and 


Center, the group will consist of 
about 10 each session, and will meet 
about one-and-a-half hours for four 
weeks. The number of sessions and 
the times they meet will be worked 
out among participants. A charge of 
$2.50 is needed to help with test 
costs. 

Group members will be expected 
to do homework, like talking to 
faculty members and professionals 
in their field of interest. They will 
then share their findings with the 
group. 

If interested, please contact Dr. 
Jerry Jorgensen in person or by 
note before February 6. 


make the final selections to be 
recognized by Governor Ray. To 
make a nomination, any Iowan may 
write briefly indicating the in- 
dividual or group to be honored and 
giving reasons, or a description of 
the nature of the contribution. Send 
all nominations to: 1974 Governor's 
Music Awards, Iowa Arts Council 
State Capitol Building, Des Moines. 
Towa 50319. : 


The awards program will take 
place in April, but all nominations 
must be postmarked no later than 
January 31, 1974. 


Link appointed to staff 


This month one of Clarke's mid- 
term graduates was appointed to a 
full-time staff position in the Clarke 
computer science department. 
Clarke's new employee is Kathy 
Link from Sherrill, lowa. Majoring 


in computer science and m 

Clarke, Link had worked ae 
computer center for two and a half 
years while attending school. Link’s 
office is now in the computer room in 
CBH where she will be Supervising 
all administrative data processing. 


someone bring it to your attention.”’ 

As part of the evaluation, the 
students have the opportunity to 
improve their skills. The class is 
organized so that students teach a 
lesson on Tuesday and reteach the 
same lesson with improvements on 
Thursday. Thus, after viewing their 
tapes and having other evaluations 
they can correct or improve their 
lessons in a reteach situation. 

Response to the Clinical 
Procedures course has been very 
favorable. 

“T’d rate this course near the top 
of education courses I’ve taken at 
Clarke,” Colleen says. ‘‘The actual 
experience of working with real kids 
is excellent and certainly makes the 
course valuable. In addition when 
you get into the actual teaching 
experience, you really use the things 


you learned.” 


Pirner ends each course with an 
opportunity for the student to 
evaluate it. ‘“‘The course changes 
every semester because of my 
students’ suggestions,’ she says. 
“The questionnaires demonstrate an 
almost 100 percent pro-micro 
teaching attitude. The students say 
they gain everything from con- 
fidence in their ability to learning to 
accept criticism.” 


“You can gain so much from 
micro-teaching,’’ Mary says. ‘‘I not 
only developed important skills, but 
I learned a lot about myself and 
children. Iam also more aware of 
how to observe other teachers and 
how to evaluate my own per- 
formance. It definitely was the right 
step into my student teaching.” 


New in admissions 


Donna Figel Neill has joined the 
ranks in the Clarke Admissions 
Office as a full-time employee. A 
former Student Body President, 
Neill graduated from Clarke in 1971. 
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Originally from Chicago, Neill will 
travel half of Iowa, Illinois, and 
Nebraska as a representative for the 
college. She previously taught high 
school history and English. 
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